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ABSTBACT 

A statement of principles and practices of graduate 
education in the 1980* s offers to help institutions plan and evaluate 
the organiztion and adiinlstration of their graduate scliools. It is 
argued that institutional goals and practices in higher education 
will be subject to close scrutiny and change in the cosing decade. 
Changes forecast include budgetary shift and reevaluaticn of societal 
needs that vlll require assesssent of traditional objectives in 
advanced educational prograis that^ have been assuaed In tines past. A 
total coMitaent to quality of the educational experience will be 
deaanded of acadeaic institutions involved in graduate prograas. in 
order for this coaiitaent to be iapleaented, it will be essential for 
Institutions to define the appropriate adainistrative structures and 
intellectual environaents necessary to aeet and participate in events 
that will shape advanced education in the future. Each Institutional 
environaent will be called upon to aeet unique needs that will serve 
different kinds of students and prograas. It is suggested tbat the 
chief graduate school officer be a person who occupies a prcainent 
position in the decision-aaking processes of the acadeaic 
in^stitution. Such a person should participate directly in acadeaic 
and resource allocations and adainistration of research* in addition, 
the graduate school officer should J>e responsibile for the 
adainistration of such graduate student sf fairs as adalssions, 
financial aid, etaalning coaaitteea, degree requireaents and, jointly 
with the graduate council, the review of graduate prograns for their 
educational quality. (CC) 
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PREFACE 

During the last two decades the dimehsions of gradu- 
ate education, including research, have expanded in nu- 
merous directions. Universities have established a variety 
of centers and institutes for research; many graduate 
programs are now interdepartmenul and interdisciplin- 
ary; off-campus graduate education arrangements have 
ificreased ; part-time graduate study has expanded vastly; 
and the distinction between the traditional academic pro- 
grams and the professional programs is less distinct thsin 
in the past. The demand for graduate levei education by 
a larger portbn of the adult population continues to* 
grow. These modifications in graduate education call for 
an examination of the effectiveness of existing plans of 
organization and administration. ( 

With this in mmd. the' Board of Dircctor^ppointed 
a-task force to develop a'sutement on this su^ect. This 
task force, under thechairmanshipof John Jy^lley (Vice 
President for Research and Dean of GridJate Studies, 
Virginia Commonwealth University), hasNcsponded to 
this charge. 

The original draft prepared by the task force has un- 
dergone many revisbns. First there were revisions by the 
task force, followed by revisions suggested by the Board 
of Directors, and finally revisbns made by the Editorial 
Committee. The final statement as published herein is 
endorsed by the Board of Directors of the Council of 
Graduate Schools in the U.S. 

Michael J. Pelc/ar.Jr. 
President 

June, 1981 
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INTRODUCTION: 
GRADUATE EDUCATION IN THE 1980'S 

The Council of- Graduate Schools in the United States as- 
sumes as a fundamental responsibility the development of a 
statement of principles and practices in an effort to help insti- 
tutions plan and evaluate the organization and administration 
of their graduate schools. Institutional goals and practices in 
higher education will be subjected to close scrutiny and change 
in the coming decade. These changes should be made in such 
a vta\ as to strengthen and enhance the participation of the 
graduate sch(X)l in the establishment of quality in all graduate 
programs. 

Graduate schools in the United States are more than 100 
\ears old and ha\e evolved into major sites of scholarship and 
research. Significant features of the present configuration of 
graduate education emerged in the post-Sputnik era. In prior 
times, comparatively few institutions sought to accommodate 
part-time students, uorking adults, minorities, women, or those 
f who could not afford full-time graduate work. Increased fed- 

eral support for research and training led to the mpid expan- 
sion of graduate education which was oriented toward full- 
time, in-rcsidence stud\ for the Ph.D. degree. The resulting 
external support, much of which was directed toward research 
in the sciences, created the fonn and tempo of modern grad- 
uate education. 

The 1980 report of the Carnegie Council on Policy Study in 
Higher Education pose* certain challenges about the quality, 
integrity, and purpose >f graduate educaticm in the United 
States. I'he reports suggests that some institutions may be re- 
oriented from research and graduate education to other edu- 
cational activities; in addition, anticipated demographic 
changes may lead other institutions to seek better methods to 
' accommodate the part-time student residing off campus. Eco- 
nomic and social conditions are likely to reduce support for 
research, decrease financial aid for students, and to lessen the 
availability of tenure-track positions for young scholars. 

In spite of these external pressures and changes, American 
higher education must be able to provide intellectual leadership 
in scKiety. rhe life sciences and earth sciences are two examples 
of those disciplines making dramatic -progress in the last two 
decades by asserting ^w leadership. The mathematical sci- 
ences may be experiencing a simitar revitalization. Jn the years 
ahead graduate education in the arts and humanities is ex- 
^ pected to offer new ^options for students and to respond 
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to needs for career preparation outside academia, perhaps 
by adding-programs that are less specialized and more interdis- 
ciplinary. 

In the I980's, new programs in graduate education will rely 
on interdepartmental efforts from traditional university units 
rather than be created from new departments or altered col- 
leges. Graduate programs under the auspices^.of interdepart- 
mental, .intercollege faculties will allow institutions to serve 
different student populations, encourage faculty initiative, and 
provide greater institutional flexibility in spite of budgetary 
and demographic constraints. As universities respond to social, 
economk, and academic changes in the I980*s, graduate 
schools will need to assume the leadership role to a greater 
degree in promoting quality of experience in graduate studies. 

ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF QUAUTY 
GRADUATE EDUCATION 

In order to provide high quality graduate programs, an in- 
stitution must have the following: ^ 

• A governing board arid administration committed to grad- 
uate education as a centra! mission designed to interact 
symbiotically with the other institutional missions of un- 
dergraduate or professional instruction, scholarship and 
research, and public service. 

• Faculty who are active in scholarship and research and 
dedicated to the intellectual enhancement of themselves 
and their students. 

• Graduate students who are highly motivated and intellec- 
tually capable of meeting the challenges ol a rigon)us 
graduate degree program. 

In addition to the specihc elements above, the governance of 
graduate education must be a shared responsibility between 
department and interdepartmental committees on the one 
hand, and the graduate f aculty and the chief graduate school 
officer on the other. The former offer programs of instruction 
and research (and administer the graduate degrees authorized 
to them); the latter establish the policies^nder which the grad- 
uate Hch(K)l c(N)rdinates the institution's total graduate pro- 
gram. I he c hief graduate s( hool officer is usually appointed to 
supervise the administration of all graduate programs in the 
institution and to maintain the data base on graduate matters 
throughout the institution. Thus, the establishment of stan- 
dards of quality and the overall c(M>rdination of graduate pol- 
icies and procedures have the nccessar\ attention devoted to 
them. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF 
GRADUATE EDUCATION 

Graduate education involves a diversity of programs ranging 
from the professional master s degree to the research doctorate 
and to post-doctoral study. These levels of achievement can be 
expressed in the arts and humanities, the sciences, engineering, 
and the practitioner-oriented fields such as education, clinical 
psychology, and urban services. All graduate programs share 
the same need for intellectual rigor in the curriculum; for 
students of high quality, and for creative excellence among the 
faculty. These three attributes of graduate education are fun- 
damental to all disciplines — traditional and professbnal — and 
as such should have significant bearing on how an institution 
organizes and administers its graduate programs. 

Doctoral study is characterized by a close relationship be- 
tween the professor/preceptor and the student/apprentice with, 
a particular research problem as the focus. Such an environ- 
ment may be characterized as either formal or informal with 
structured or unstructured curricula. Many master's programs 
and some doctoral programs have more formalized relations 
between faculty and sC^dents, with highly prescribed curricula. 
Each mode has value* and ^he policies governing graduate 
education should be flexible enough to accommodate the tal- 
ents and styles in individual environments. 

GRADUATE SCHOOL RELATIONSHIPS 

The following categories emphasize relationships which ben- 
efit not only graduate education but also other missions of the 
institution. In describing^xhese relationships particular empha- 
sis is given to the chief administrative officer for graduate 
educatbn in the institution in the belief that this leadership 
position is essential to conducting a successful graduate 
program. 

Institution 

The chief graduate school officer has institution-wide re- 
spcmsibilities to foster and facilitate interdiKiplinary and inter- 
college graduate programs and research activities. This indi- 
vidual performs a major role in both academic and budgetary 
planning and in institutional organization. The chief graduate 
sch(Nil officer should be a member of, or be represented on, 
councils or committees whose acticms have an impact (in grad- 
uate education (such as budget polic\« library* computer re- 
sources* and research facilities). 
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Faculty 

To ensure the quality of the faculty component of ^aduate 
education, the chief graduate school officer should play a sig- 
nificant role in the important academic personnel decisions 
which are made within the institution — decisions concerning 
appointment, promotion, tenure, compensation, and working 
conditions. 

Some institutions identify separate)^ faculty for graduate 
instruction and for the supervisjisfi of graduate student 're- 
search. A graduate faculty may/ne organiml separately from 
the undergraduate or professional faculty. Regardless of or- 
ganizational structure, the instruction and examination of 
graduate students and the supervision and evaluation of theses 
and dissertations sfiould be reserved for those faculty members 
trained and experienced~iii llieir appropriate functions. The 
interests of these faculty members can best be represented ^ 
within the institution through an elected graduate faculty coun- 
cil. The chief graduate school officer and the graduate council 
should have joint responsibility for granting graduate faculty 
status. 

The graduate council should have legislative authority on all 
matters pertaining to graduate education, subject to adminis- 
trative review according to the customs of the institution. The 
actions of such a body should be considered aS independent 
and of concern to undergraduate legislative txxliesonly if those 
actions impinge upon undergraduate educational .matters. The 
graduate council may delegate certain autfiority to the officers 
of individual graduate programs, but the exercise of thb au- 
thority 5hould be monitored carefully by the council. 

Students 

In concert with the graduate council and/or with graduate 
program administrators, the chief graduate school officer 
sh(^'ild be responsit)le for: 

1 . admitting applicants to graduate student status; 

2. reviewing academic progress; 

awarding fellowships and C(K>rdinating all financial aid 
for graduate students; 

4. appointing committees to conduct ({ualifying examina- 
tions-ami to-^upef vise research for master s and dcKtoral 
degrees; 

5. certifying the completion of degree requirements and 
re( ommending granting of the degree; and 

f> overseeing the ade(|ua( \ of student services and promot- 
Q ing the welfare of graduate students. 
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It IS most important that the chief graduate school officer be 
accessible to graduate students for discussion and resolution of 
problems, and to the graduate student associations for counsel 
adjudication and. if appropriate, financial support. 

Graduate Programs 

1 . Program Governance 
The responsibilities of t^e graduate council, the chief 

graduate school officer, program officers, and committees 
should be delineated. Faculty and/or committees in charge of 
individual graduate programs should report administratively 
to the chief graduate school officer but also report program- 
matically to the appropriate educational office responsible for 
the discipline. Graduate student participation in governance 
should be encouraged. Each graduate program director shoujd 
be aware of the curricular needs of graduate programs in 
related fields and cooperate in the development of interrelated 
programs. 

2. Program Evaluation 
The chief graduate school officer and the graduate coun- 

cil should review, periodically, all of the institution's gradiiate 
programs for quality, effectiveness, and consonance with insti- 
tutional goals and resources. Such review should consist of an 
annual monitoring of all programs. An in-depth review of each 
program at five-to-seven-year intervals is essential. Annual 
monttonng of programs should include the following consid- 
erations: si/e and quality of the total accepted applicant pools, 
student attrition rate, number and level of content of course 
offerings and size of enrollment, the service of faculty as re- 
search advisors or as members of thesis or dissertation commit- 
tees, time requirements for degree completion, extramural re- 
search grants to faculty, fellowship awards to students, and 
placement of graduates. 

3. Program InUuUionlConsolidatwnlTermination 
The chief graduate school officer should evaluate pro- 
posed new graduate programs in terms of faculty strength, 
manpower needs for program graduates, adequacy of institu- 
tional resources, and compatibility with existing graduate pro- 
grams (and with the academic plan of the institution). The chief 
graduate sc'h(N)l officer should encourage consideration of new 
programs by clusters of faculty members from different de- 
partments (with comparable levels of expertise) who have re- 
lated interests in research and graduate training. Such pro- 
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grams require considerable tmmitoring and suppciit (both fi- 
nancial and adminisirative) to 6e successful. 

The graduate council and the chief graduate officer should 
participate in decisions regarding program initiation, consoli- 
dation or termination. Such decisions should be basad on de- 
tailed evaluations that incorporate institutional goals for grad- 
uate education. 

Research 

The chief graduate school officer should be associated ac- 
tively with the university*s organized research effort, and, 
therefore, should be a member of the institutional councils or 
committees whose actions are significant to the research mission 
of the institution. Specifically, the chief graduate school officer 
should be involved directly in the university s mechanisms for 
administering intramural research funds and making grants to 
faculty members in support of research. The chief graduate 
school officer should have wide and intimate knowledge of the 
faculty*s research activities and, therefore, should be expected 
to provide assistance in the grant allocation process. 

Legml and Regulatory Concerns 

The chief graduate school officer should interact closely with 
other principal officers and with legal counsel in complying 
with laws and regulations affecting graduate education, in de- 
veloping institutional responses to proposed legislation and 
regulations which affect gradfuate education and research, and 
in reviewing statements in the graduate school catalogs and 
bulletins about purposefc^oals, content, and requirements of 
graduate programs. jIB^. 

The chief graduateTMgteofficer should be responsible for 
the formulation of inslifutibnal p^tlicies regarding grievance 
pHK'edures and due process in resolution of academic problems 
when those policies apply to graduate students and graduate 
faculty. 

Professional Organixalions , 

The chief graduate school officer should be the institutional 
representative to national and regional bodies which deal with 
graduate education and research, such as The Council of Grad- 
ual!* Schools in tht U.S., the Graduate Record Examinations 
Board, and the Association of Graduate Schools. This officer 
should be responsible also for institutional liaison on graduate 
education matters wit^ associations such as the American 
Council on Education, the National Association of Stale Uni- 
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versilies and land Grant Colleges, American Association of 
State rx)lleges and Universities, the Council on Pbstsecondary 
Accreditation, and the American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars and Admissions Officers. 



Graduate education within the university should be or- 
ganized in a manner consistent with the institution's overall 
structure Historically, the title, "Dean of the Graduate School" 
was used to designate the chief graduate education officer. 
Today, several titles are used including Vice President, Provost, 
Dean, Director, and Coordinator of Graduate Studies or Coor- 
dinator of Graduate Studies and Research. 

In American universities various systems of administrative 
organization for graduate education have emerged. One of the 
major differences is in the degree of centralization of their 
organization, and administration. Examples are shown in the 
organization chart at the end of this document. Examples A 
through D are of centralized administration of graduate edu- 
cation. The most commonly used title of the chief graduate 
school officer is that of Dean (Example A), but in those insti- 
tutions which emphasize doctoral programs, there has been a 
recent trend to combine administration of research and grad- 
uate studies under a single universit> administrative officer, 
often a vice-president who reports directly to the president 
(Example C), to the provost (Example B), or to both as in 
Example D. 

A graduate school by its very nature i^interdisciplinary in 
scope, and jhe^graduate faculty is derived from the entire 
institutbn. Tfiij^^raduate council is elected or appointed 
representative body of the graduate^culty and^is its legislative 
policy-making arm. The council/§hould consfst of graduate 
faculty in the university acting^behalf of the preservation of 
quality and the pursuit of ex^llence in creative scholarship in 
all disciplines. I he chief gpdduate school officer, whether as a 
dean or vi' e-president, s^ves the institution as a whole, and as 
chairman (member, e)0fficio, or liaison) to the graduate coun- 
cil, acts as universitv^ounselor and spokesperson on graduate 
education, siholar^ip, and, frequently, for issues in research. 
Example E dq>icts a decentalized administration of graduate 
studies without the presence of a chief institutional graduate 
* school officer. Authority and administrative controls are as- " 
signed to the deans of the various schcwls and colleges. In this 
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example each sc h>'K)l/college dean has orgaiiizeci graduate stud- 
ies different iy. There is no graduate schcml as such, oiitv sep- 
arate gra(hiate«ch<K)ls. C^ampus-wide ccK>rdinaiion of graduate 
studies, if accgniplisheci. takes place at the level of Provosi or 
Vicf- President for Academic Affairs. In ihe decentralized 
tntnlels there \s usu«ill\ lesso>crall facult\ parti( ipation in grad- 
uate education polic\. 

A highlv decentralized system of graduate education, orga- 
nization, and administration has several potential drawbacks. 
Some are '{escribed below. 

• TcKla). more than ever before, there is a need for inter- 
departmental co»)pertflion and participation in the devel- 
opment of programs. Tck) much decentralization creates 

' communication gaps. 

• Presently graduate education suffers from the lack of an 
adequate data base. More comprehensive data are needed 
to support beneficial planning for graduate education. A 
decentralized svstem fractionates the acqubition and com- 
pilation of these data. 

• The <^r\eillance of qualit\ of tfie institution^ graduate 
degrees is an essential responsibility of the total graduate 
(om in unity. A decentralized system is likely to vieu the 
graduate programs as isolated parts rather than as an 
integrated system within the institution. 

• A blurring of boundaries is de\eloping l>etween "gradu- 
ate*' and **professionar* education. A highly decentralized 
s\stem of organization favors tfie emergence of jurisdic- 
tional disputes. 

• A decentalized system of organization fracticmates and 
weakens the representation of issues invoking graduate 
education to the university president's office and to the 
community outside the universitv. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

f 

It is apparent that there aie manv forces iinpingingon grad- 
uate echuation today which will create c hanges in acadeinia for 
decades to come. Budgetarv shifts at}d,.the reevaluation of 
scKietal needs will require a careful assessment of traditional 
objectives in advanced educational programs which havebeeO 
assumed in times past. A total commitment to quality of the 
educational experience will be demanded of academic institu- 
Mions involved in graduate programs. In order for this com- 
Q in it me nt to be implemented it will he essential for institutions 
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to dehnc, anew, the appnipriate administrative structures and 
intellectual environments necessar>' to meet and participate in 
events that will shape advanced education in the future. Each 
institutional environment will be calletl up<in to meet unique 
needs that will involve different kinds of studenU and pro- 
grams. Such differences may encompass a broad spectrum of 
issues, from those asMKiated with the part-time student partic- 
ipating m a relatively unstrdctur^d program to those of the 
professional student in a higfily formalized curriculum. 

In order for academia to take advantage of opportuniUc. jn 
graduate education which may be available in the future, the 
Cciuncil of (;raduate Schmils strongly recommends that the 
chief graduate school officer be a person who occupies a prom- 
incrit positifm in the decision-making processes of the academic 
institution. Such a perscm should ^participate directly in aca- 
demic and resource all xrations. tn additbn, the graduate 
school officer should be respoiisibl^for the administration of 
such graduate student affairs as admissions, financial aid, ex- 
amining committees, degree requirements and, jointly with the 
graduate council, the review of graduate pr()grams for their 
educational quality. These duties may be coupled with ihe 
responsibility for administraticm of research. A combination of 
such duties does represent a logical consolidation of scholarly 
and creative activities on campus. . ( 

Var-:ius degrees of centralization of administrative organi- 
zation are in prac(Jfe, and there are successful examples at each 
of thc«c levels. However, it is extremely important to give focus 
and coordination to the administration of graduate education. 
Such leadership can be effected more easily if there is a cen- 
tralized organization in place with a chief graduate school of- 
ficer as the spokesperson for issues in graduate education. 
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